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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
THE ROVER AND HIS BRIDE. 
PY Mfss ALICE CAREY. 
Why cling thy white and fragile arms 
Thus wildly round my neck? 
Ere this, a thousand rougher storms 
Have washed our vessel’s deck! 
And were there blacker skies above — 
Beneath, a rougher brine,— 
I'd leave it all, my gentle Love, 
For one soft smile of thine! 


So hush thy heart’s wild beating now, 
And calm thy fears, I pray, 

And are there shadews on thy brow, 
I'll kiss them all away- 

© there are brighter, summer lands, 
Than this from which we fly; 

And flowers, when tended by thy hands, 
My love, will never die. 


The sea, the helmsman cried, is rough, 
The night with storms is dark, 

And Oh, the billows gap enou;h 
To swallow up our bark! 


Then gayly back, the Rover cried, 
I fear nor waves nor storms, 

So sweetly now my gentle bride 
Lies dreaming in my arms: 

Just then, a fiercer tempest drove 
Across the gaping tide, 

And the dark biliows closed above 
The Rover and his Bride. 

Mr. Heattuy, O. 


WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
TO THE OHIO. 


Qhio, stream of beauty, roll 
Thy dark blue waters on; 

River of ages! mighty deeds 
Have on thy banks been done. 


In other days of other times, 
When forests lined thy shores, 
Thy bosom bore the birchen bark, 

And felt the Indian oars. 


And those were days of troublous times, 
When Indian war-whoops rang; 

As loud above thy sullen roar, 
Was heard the bent bow’s twang. 


How many scenes thy flood has washed 
Away with Leth’an tide—- 

How many a story couldst thou give, 
Were silence not thy bride! 


The birds that round thy islands sing, 
May sing as once they sung; 

But other stranger sounds have once 
Along thy channels rung. 


But past are now those days of yore 
When Red-men strove in fight; 

The Red-man’s dead, or.o’er the hills 
Has hied his sun-set flight. 


But ever thou, O ceaseless stream, 
Doth roll thy waters on;— 
As flows thy tide this evening shade, 
So flowed it days agone. 
ManigTTa, O. 
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[WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE CASKET. | 


THE POOR STUDENT, 
OR 
THE LINWOOD FAMILY. 


BY EDWARD MELANCTHON. 


CHAPTER V. 
| “I knew them well when fortune smiled, 
| And every joy their day beguiled: 
I knew them too when fortune frowned, 
Ani clouds hung gloomily around; 


| (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98.) 


But still the same —their even life 
Was still as calm, and free from strife.” — [ ANON. 


Much unhappiness trequently springs from trivial causes. 
This is because of deficient stability of character. He who 
is most a man—most fortified by the bulwarks of a sound 
philosopl y —most like a cliff about whose brow the storms 


have beaten and the lightnings harmlessly played for ages, 
has the surest warranty of happiness and uniform enjoyment. 
| He lives—and if fortune smiles, well,—but if adversity 
frown, still he lives and it is well. He stands up, proudly de- 
fying all misfortunes — smiling at their puny attempts to dis- 
turb him, and exulting in his triumph over the powers of man 
to move him, or the blasts of fate that would crush him, He 
knows himself and has confidence in his own conservative 
ability. But few, indeed, possess this heroic character. Mar- 
kind as a general rule are the sport of every trifling change. 
They shrink when the storm begins to lowerand fall when it 
bursts upon them. instead of daring the worst, they cry out 
in agony of heart and make themselves a prey to their own 
weaknesses. They do not reflect how useless it is to complain 
and grieve concerning that which cannot be avoided. ‘Their 
fears are their constant torturers— like cowards they tremble 
before a darkening prospect —and like traitors to their own 
nature, they show how little they have appreciated their pow- 
ers. . 

Two years have elapsed since the incidents of the last chap- 
ter transpired. We must now change the scene — leaving the 
splendid house. the magnificent garden and all the outward 
appearances of the highest enjoyment, and visit the abode 





the rich where ostentation and self-aggrandizement have 
| checked the vivid flow of soul that is the real charmer of life. 

About two miles North of the town heretofore mentioned, 
| might be seen a house of hewed logs standing in the open 
field. 
ae te when the rough logs, wooden door hinges, 
| chimneys, 


stick 


dows and floors of sawed planks. 


the loft furnished space for two beds. 


with luxuriant foliage. 


the summer season. The fields hack were. grazing wheat, 
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of the poor. Sometimes the humble cot is the habitation of 
more worth, virtue and peace, than the gorgeous dwelling of 


It stood as a memento of the second stage of pioneer 


windows with oiled paper for glass and floors of 
| split timber were exchanged for logs hewed either on one or 
both sides, built up with some exactness, stone or brick chim- 
neys, wrought-irun door latches and hinges, single glass win- 
This house wore the marks 
of age though it was not so much dilapidated but that indi- 
viduals disposed to contentment could make it comfortable. 
it was divided by a partition of plained boards, furnishing 
one room for both kitchen and parlor and two bed-rooms; and 
Its present occupant 
had laid off a garden with some regularity and a few flowers 
were already blooming, and some bushes had begun to bud 
Back of the house were growing, the 
various vegetables that contribute so much to the table during 


corn, flax and buckwheat; the pasture where were growing a 
cow, @ yoke of oxen, sOme sheep and hogs, and the meadow 
furnishing them winter food constituted the extent of the 
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farm. The individuals occupying these premises were four in 
number; the husband and father, a man forty-five years of 
age, substantial and noble looking —the wife and mother, 
about forty years of age, with a ruddy, amiable countenance, 
neat in appearance aad dignitied in her bearing — a daughter 
about eighteen, above the medium size, full habit, dark blue 
eyes, florid cheeks, a forehead indicating a predominance oi! 
the reflective, comparing and ideal faculties, a disposition al- 
most perfect and an entire freedom from all affectation and 
vanity —and a son, about fifteen years old, who even at this 
age, manifested high, manly qualities. Such was the family 
that inhabited this humble tenement at the period of which 
we are now writing. They did not own the premises. It was 
hired of another, a part of the products of which was (o pay 
the rent. About thirty acres were tilled by the father and 
son whose reward was two thirds of all they could produce. 
The fields fornished at this rate abundance to supply the fam- 
ily with food, and a surplus to sell for such articles as they 
could not raise and a little money to deposit for future con- 
tingencies. Being intelligent they knew how to cultivate to 
the best advantage, and being simple in style it required no 
large amount to support them. ‘'Reir little spot of flax pro- 
duced the essentials for summer clothing and the innoven: 
lambs of the pasture gave them their fleeces in spring-time to 
furnish a warmer garb for winter. The flax and the wool 
were manufactured by the mother and daughter and conse- 
quently they had need of little they could not produce for 
themselves. What more could they want to complete their 
happiness? They had enough to eat, drink and wear without 
such excessive toil as to render life a burden. They were in- 
telligent upon ail subjects and possessed a neat and well s« 
lected library from which they daily replenished their store for 
thought. There were works of science, history, metaphysics. 
religion and poetry, none of which were suffered to sleep on 
dusty shelves, for they afforded the family a degree of enjoy- 
ment that cannot be procured with wealth. That noble father 
and mother were the best teachers that daughter and son 
could possess—not even our high institutions of learning 
could furnish the educational advantages they enjoyed at 
home. The father as he labored in the field with his son con- 
versed with him on important subjects and elevated his mind 
to the perception and love of truth. The very earth and 
stones at their feet possessed an absorbing interest; for, know- 
ing that the highest mountains bear on their brows evidence 
that they were once at the bottom of the sea, they could not 
avoid a kind of reverence for the soil they plowed and plant- 
ed when reflecting that the sandy or selicious portions of it 
were once the bed of the sea, the lakes or the rivers, and that 
its productive portions are the remains of vegetation that has 
grown and decayed. 


He was not ignorant in any branch of science and he in- 
spired his hopeful son with an ardent love for the study of na- 
ture in all her wonderful displays. Thus they made their la- 
bors light; for the laws which prescribe a union of mental and 
physical labor were obeyed. There was no depression of 
spirits or signs of weariness with them; but on the contrary 
they were constantly animated by enlivening and ennobling 
thoughts. The mother too and her beautiful daughter made 
their household labors pleasant by the interchange of thought 
and feeling which constitutes the highest happiness of the in- 
formed and refined. It was a treat for any true individual to 
visit that happy abode and see how little real enjoyment is as- 
sociated with large possessions. In moments of leisure when 
the family were together, a kind of spirit pervaded the circle 
which could not fail to stir the kind emotions of any heart. 
There were health blooming countenances, constantly i!}ymi- 
nated with the light of a superior spirit, and there were words 
of eloquence, expressions of the warmest affection and glan- 
ces that could not fail to enkindle the holiest sympathies. To 
see a father and mother of ripe age and intelligence, and a 
daughter and sop with sentiments heyond their years, and de- 











siring nothing but onward and upward progress in all that can 











dignify and purify the character, gives us a good opinion of 
human nature and leads us to hope that a tré@er condition of 
things will be realized on earth. 

The family did not enjoy much social intimacy with their 
wealthier neighbors, either of town or country —they were 
acquainted extensively, but their virtues could not be appre- 
ciated through the veil of poverty —a term which the vulgar 
apply to all who cannot support ostentatious equipages — con- 
sequently the “first circle” could not fellowshipthem. They, 


however, visited those who were pleased to see them — those 
of the humbler class —and great was the influence they ex- 
erted among them, in awakening their minds and teaching 
them to aspire to something better and happier. Their 
daughter obtained full sway over her associates by the force of 
her character and kindness, and a short time made a great dif- 
ference in the manners and habits of the young people. The | 
son also gained the love and confidence of his companions | 
who conceived it desirable to copy his example and endeavor 
to be as good as he. 


They were not, however, neglected by ALL the wealthy. 
‘They had not lived in their new home many weeks before a 
«heck for one thousand dollars was offered them, which they 
refused, saying they were quite happy and had mo occasion for 


money 


Any one, from a knowledge of this family wouid conclude 
that they had not always been as straightened in pecuniary 
Their education and refinement indicated, at 
some past time, the possession of every advantage for im- 
And such was the case. That daughter was Ju- 
lia Linwood, and that check was offered them by Horace Mel- 
ville’s patron. Mr. Linwood within a year after the depar- 
ture of Melville lost alt his estate. The reader has already 
imagined the paradise in which they had lived —that garden 
in which Julia and her lover walked, that parfor where such 
sweet music was discoursed and that family of such pleasant 


circumstances. 


provement. 


manners. To be deprived of such a home and forced into the 
vale of poverty would render most families and individuals 
miserable in the extreme. But not so with the Linwoods. 
Their philosophy told them they could be as happy as they 
chose in any other place, and having led a life of industry, 
they knew they could procure all they realty wanted. During 
the progress of the case that involved their right to their 
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Her father and mother manifested much surprise at this, and 
seemed to penetrate the secret. Julia saw that they under- 
stood the cause and remarked, sorrowfully : — } 

“It gives me much unhappiness that I am the means of | 
bringing my kindest of parents to poverty. I would I had 
not loved.” 


“Say not so my daughter,” returned her father, “nor be 
troubled in the least: for your parents will not feel a single 
disagreeable emotion if they are deprived of every farthing. 
It will not occasion them any unhappiness for they have no 
fears of the future. More than this, your parents are proud 
of the object of your love as if he were their own son.” 

‘Have we lived in vain,” responded her mother, “that such | 
a trifling matter should trouble us. 
knew your parents better.” 

Julia reproached herself for her remark awd asked them to | 
pardon her. 


No, Julia, I thought yor 


our mutual love —and those lovely flowers which so sweet! 
smiled upon us and seemed glad to witness our vows, are al 
dear to me; and I had anticipated much pleasure in walking, 
years hence, with my companion over that consecrated spo: 
and re-living the joys of our first acquaintance. But fate has 
cut off this hope, and the knowledge it has afforded me of the 
real virtue of my beloved and her family, more than compen 
sates the loss. 

tam fullas successful at college as I was at the Academy 
I have formed some distinguished acquaitances here, and been 
a welcome guest ut their houses. I shall graduate within o 
year, and then expect to see my Julia. Excuse me for so 
shortaletter. Your MELVILLE. 

Soon after the reception of this letter it was that the check 
mentioned above, was received. Melville had written io his 
patron concerning the misfortune of the Linwoods, and with- 
out any request to tlrat effect, he pressed upon them an order 
on the bank for one thousahd dollars. 


“Can they take all from us?" enquired Mrs. Linwood. | They refused it, bi 
“Have we not a claim for the improvements we have made?” | 
“We have,” answered her husband, ‘but it will not benefit 


us. 


cause they did not feel in need of it. 

There is some goodness in this world, let misanthropes say 
Bills have been forged so ingeniously upon me that it is| what they will. 
impossible to bar the recovery of their amount. It will re- | 
quire every thing T can raise to pay them.” 

“Well, let it go,” said Mrs. L.—*we have health, economy |} 
aud a willingness to live by our daily toil” 


(10 BE CONTINUED.) 


“RIO BRAVO”"—A MEXICAN LAMENT. 


Such of our readers of the Columbian Magazine as have 
. : seen the Vera Cruz Journal containing the original of the 
the jury and the judgment of the court made the Linwood | Bravo Lament by the popular Mexican poet, Don Jose Mari 


family poor. They had only a few days in which to leave the| Joacquim de Ho Axce de Saltillo, will perhaps not find th: 
premises. The value of the improvements bad been wt folowing hasty translation [by Charles Fenno Hoffinan) uo- 
over, and Mr. Linwood had paid it all upon the forged bills 


| acceptable: 

—and still there was a small balance due. Ii was ona pleas- 

ant evening that the family walked for the last time, before | 

their departure, in the garden. ! 

“Well, Julia,” said her father, “we must leave this beauti- | 
ful spot and all the sweet flowers that have almost become a 

part of ourselves.” 


A short time after the above conversation the verdict of | 


tio Bravo! Rio Bravo! 
Saw men ever sucha sight, 

Since the field of Roncesvalles 
Sealed the fate of many a knight’ 


Dark is Palo Alto’s story, 
Sad Resaca Palma’s route, 


“No matter,” replied she, “what must be, cannot be avoid- | 
ed. We can soon replace them again.” | 
“But we have no land on which to cultivate them or even | 
to raise our own food,” interposed her mother. | 
“We can hire a small farm,” replied the father. | 
“And father ond I can till it,” said the son. “We can raise | 


On those fatal fields so gory, 
Many a gallant life went out- 
There our best and bravest lances, 
Shivered 'gainst the Northern steel, 
Left the vahant hearts that couched then:, 





home they manifested no disquietude, or intimated any pain- | 
ful forebodings as to the future. It was a pleasant conversa- | 
tion they hela a few days before the determination of the suit. | 
Mr. Linwood came in and seating himself with his family re- | 
marked : — 


“[ suppose we shall lose our good farm and this delightfal 
residence.” 

‘Has your lawyer given up the case?” asked Mrs. Linwood- 

“He says there is no hope: and supposes a scheme of bribe- 
ry has been so ingerioushy conducted as to defy ali attempts 
to break it up and bring the guilty to punishment.” 

‘How pitiable are those who are engaged in so dishonora- 
ble a business. When defrauded of every cent, we shali be 
infinitely happier than those made rich in this unholy enter- 
I do pity them,” said Julia. 

“Beloved daughter,” returned her father, “your sentiments 
are noble.” 

“What have we ever done to move others against us in this 
matter?” enquired Mrs. Linwood. 
ed some one. 


prize. 


“T do fear we have wrong- 
TI would not have it so for thrice the value of 
our estate.” 


“It is all a mystery to me,” answered ber husband. “I was 
not aware that we had an enemy inthe world. It has been 
my whole aim in my intercourse with others to give no possi- 
ble cause of offence; and you, my dear wife, have more than 
sustained me in this; and our daughter and son here have 
rained ua and themselves much esteem by their amiability.” 

“I fear,” said Julia, “that I have caused this whole proceed- 
nig against us.” 


“No my daughter,” replied her mother, “‘it cannot be.” 

“Did not father say that the case was sustained by bribery? 
aud who would venture on such a course of crime against the 
eagle eye of the court and lawyers, if some inducement be- 
yond wealth did not prompt? and who that is able to buy the 
honor of others would risk 90 much unless to gratify a violent 
revenge, ov under the hope that it would accomplish some fa- 
vorite object?" 

“Julia, you surprise me,” said her mother. 
this be?” 

“Do I not love Horace Melville? — does not Robert Baxter 
love me?—have I not given my heart to the student, and have 
1 not rejected the rich Baxter?" 


“How could 





wheat and corn and flax; and we can have a few sheep."’ i 
“And mother and [ can spin the wool and flax, and weave | 
the cloth, and make all our clothing. Why shall we not be | 
as happy as 
“We shall, my noble daughter,” replied her father as he | 
imprinted on her cheek a kiss of affection. “Our son, too, | 
will not prove himself unworthy of such a sister.” 
“I wish I were as good as she,” said the brother. “I have’ 
tried to be as kind to heras she is to me, but I cannot.” 
“O, Ido not merit so much praise,” said Julia. “Alb that by 
aw, lowe to my dear parents. 1 feel myself unworthy of | 
them and of so noble a brother.” } 
Mrs. Linwood clasped her hands and thanked God for this | 
moment of her life. 
“The power He has given us,” said she, “has been some- , 
what tested, and it has proved suflicient for us all. Had not | 
this misfortune befallen us we should not have known the. 
strength of the virtue we have. 
lived in vain. 


"Neath the Northern charger’s heel. 
Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! 

Minstrel ne'er knew such a fight, 
Since the field of Roncesvalles 

Sealed the fate of many a knight! 


ever?” said Julia. 


Rio Bravo, fatal river, 

Saw ye not, while red with gore, 
Torrejohn all headless quiver, 

A ghastly trunk upon the shore? 


Heard ye not the wounded coursers 
Shriek upon your trampled banks, 

As the Northern wing’d artillery 
Thundered on our shattered ranks ! 


There Arista, best and bravest. 
There Raguena, tried and true, 
On the fatal field thou lavest 
We uow know we have not Nobly did all men could do. 
This is the happiest hour of my whole life.” 
All responded to the mother’s sentiments and returned, 
hand in hand, to the house. A few days found them situated } 
as we have described in the first part of this chapter — that is, 
on the same premises, though the garden was not planted nor} 
the grain growing, nor the little flock and herd grazing in| 
the pasture. They had not been long domiciled in their new | 


Vainly there those heroes rally, 
Castile on Montezuma’s shore, 

“Rio Brayo’’ —“Roncesvalles,” 
Ye are names blent evermore 


Weepest thou, lorn lady Inez, 
For thy lover ’mid the slain, 
Brave La Vega’s trenchent falchion 


° : 2 . 7 . - . . 4 | 
home before Julia wrote to Melville informing him of the Cleft his slayer to the brain. 


change that had taken place, butthat the family were quite | ; 
Brave La Vega, who all lonely, 


happy, with many other things which the reader can well im- | . 
. i By a host of fues beset, 


agine. j 


Yielded up his sabre only 


Melville perused the letter with the deepest emotions, and : 
i When his equal there he met. 


exclaimed, 
“Excellent lady! I knew I was not mistaken ia loving her! Other chamipions not less noted 

Sleep beneath that sullen wave; 
Rio Bravo thou hast floated 


An army to an ocean grave. 


Nature’s noblest family! would there were many such, to be | 


the lights of this dark world. Dear Julia! I have much to | 


do to be worthy of thee. 


< ; ‘. { 
He immediately wrote and despatched an answer, as fol | On they came, those Northern horsemen, 


On like eagles towards the sun, 
Followed then the Northern bayonet, 
And the fleld was lost and won. 


lows: 
My BeLoven JULia: 

Lam sorry thatsucha misfortune has befallen your family ; 
but I rejoice that you all proved too strong in mind and heart 
to be disturbed by apy pecuniary loss. Surely that was a} 
lovely residence of your father's —it seemed like a paradise. | 
That garden too, where we first communicated to each other | 


O! for Orlando’s horn to rally 
Palladins on that sad shore — 

“Rio Bravo” —“Roncesvalles,” 
Ye are names blent evermore. 


rae 


Roxanna 
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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
INFANT EDUCATION, OR MORAL TRAINING. 
NO. I. 
BY J. N. RAY. 





“Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it.” — [ Prov. 22, 6. 


It hath, for many ages, confounded the sagacity of the 
wisest Philosophers, and baffled the patriotism of the most 
philanthropic, that, hitherto, the noblest eflorts of the wise 
and the good, have failed to demonstrate the truth of the 
words of Solomon, —that if you “train up a child in the way 
he should go, when he is old he will not depart from it.” Aud 
thence infidelity hath taken occasion to challenge the authen- 
ticity of Divine inspiration, —alledging that the best men of- 
ten bring up the worst children. 

We think, however, that a fair investigation of the subject 
will show that the error exists, not in the Bible, but in the 
present imperfect mode of education; for it is one thing fora 
man to order his own conduct aright, but another, and a very 
Jiferent thing, for him to guide aright the ways of his chil- 
dren. 

Education, parental government, and moral training, are 
synonymous, — except that the term education is sometimes 
used to express the formation or acquisition of knowledge, 
whilst by moral training we may understand the modification 
and imprevement of the natural disposition. Education, 
therefore, may be divided into moral and intellectual. The 
object of intellectual education is, by the cultivation and im- 
provement of the intellectual faculties, to develope the strong- 
+st possible powers of intellect or reason, — whilst the object 
of moral education is, by the suppression and subordination of 
the evil disposition, and the cultivation and improvement of 
the finer feehngs of the soul, to form the best possible moral 
character. As intellectual education relates to the head, the 
seat of thought, so moral education will refer to the heart, the 
seat of feeling. 
wise and good. 


The object of all education isto make men 
He who thinks right must be wise. He who 
feels wrong cannot be good. ‘To impress upon the tender 
heart the love of virtue is the pleasing task of Infant Educa- 
on, 

Of that part of education which relates to the innate dispo- 
sition, properly called Infant Education or moral training, I 
shall treat in the following remarks. 

The modus operandi of Infant Education must necessarily 
be founded upon a knoweledge of the innate disposition of 
To this, 
perhaps all men will readily assent. But when this is agreed 
upon, the question will arise, what do we understand by the 
innate disposition ? 


man. In other words, education must be natural. 


This question cannot be answered in detail; it will be suf- 
ficient for the present occasion to observe that man, in his 
physiological constitution, is possessed of two innate princi- 
ples at war with each other,—the one tending to virtue, the 
other to vice, 

The moral principle is the natural action, or original dispo- 
sition of the organization. 
proneness to a viciated action of the natural organs or facul- 


The immoral principle is the 
P 


ties which coustiiute the phenomena of life. This proneness 
to vice we call depravity, which we understand to be a sub- 
version of the laws of nature, 

Education, then, to be natural, will embrace, first, those 
means which are best calculated to weaken this proneness to 
vice; and secondly, those means which are best calculated 
to strengthen the moral principle, and render the better feel- 
ings of the heart predomindnt. 

With respect to moral education, one of the greatest errors 
into which men have fallen, is that of supposing that the feel- 
ings originate in intellect —in other words, that knowledge 
will necessarily produce moral ieclings and consequently vir- 
tuousactions. And hence, proceeding upon this error they 
neglect entirely ihe moral improvement of their children, 
leaving them to form their own characters, when, as they say, 
they are capable of thinking for themselves. 

But sad experience hath taught us the fallacy of this doc- 
trine. The truth is, the feelings, no less than the intellectual 
faculties, are innate; and, like the intellectual faculties, eub- 
ject to various modifications and infinite improvement. And 
it is a fact, attested by all observation, that man in all periods 
of life, from infancy to old age, acts more from feeling than 
fromintellect. Indeed this cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon. Many fond parents of pure hearts and heavenly con- 
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versation, who could not look upon sin with the least degree 
of allowance, and who, fancying that their children, like 
themselves, would eschew the very thought of evil, have 
stumbled upon this very stumbling stone. 

Every action has its source, and that source is the heart, 
and the heart, as before said, is the seat of fecling. The feel- 


therefore, demand our greatest care in their cultivation and 
improvement. With respect to the improvement of the feel- 
ings, education is, certainly, very defective. Indeed, | do not 
know a subject involving the same amount of interest, res- 
pecting which men, generally speaking, are so little informed. 
The whole routine of moral education, in nine families out of 
ten, consists, simply, in adopting certain general rules for the 
regulation of the outward conduct, and then a passionate cor- 
rection for each violation of the rules, without ever thinking 
of reforming the feelings themselves,—supposing that the 
evil disposition may be whipped to death, and that moral 
feelings — unsown and uncultivated — will naturally grow up 
in its stead. Thus, for instance, the parent lays down his rules 
for the government of his child, saying, this shalt thou do, 
and that shalt thou not do, holding out no other inducement 
to obedience than simply,—‘I say it,””—aiming merely to 
govern, not to improve, his child. 

Under these circumstances it is natural that the child should 
disobey. Men never act without a motive, and it is contrary 
to nature to suppose that children will do so. 

However, the child is corrected, perhaps severely correct- 
ed, till he honestly repents his transgression. But why does 
he repent? Only because he is forced to do so, not because 
he loves obedience, nor regards virtue. 
time, subdued; but he is not reformed. 


I grant he is, for the 
The evil disposition 
that incited the transgression, like the sm-thered fires of the 
volcano, is accumulating in his heart, ready to break forth so 
soon as the detested object, the rod, is removed. 

I do not, however, objectto the rod. 1 believe it to be use- 
fulin its place. ‘He that spareth the rod spoileth his child.” 
But if we depend entirely upon the rod, I certainly think we 
had better have no government at all,—for the simple rea- 
son that it is not calculated to act upon the beiter feelings of 
the heart. Here let me state one principle, —a vital princi- 
ple in moral education — which every one whose business it 
is to train up children should well understand. That to re- 
sist and mortify the evil disposition, without, at the same time, 





calling forth and exercising the better feelings of the heart, 
is never calculated to improve the child; but, rather to excite 
stubbornness and a disposition of resentment. 

My opinion of the rod is that it should only be used as a 
last resort when milder means have failed to produce the de- 
sired effect. And then it should always be followed by ap- 





ings embrace the affections, passions, and propeasities. These | just or unjust, benevolent or haughty, affectionate or cruel 
constitute the great main-spring of all human action; and, | just as he learns to think, to speak, or to exercise the mechan- 
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but the power of action, with each faculty, may be increase: 
or diminished. Moreover the manner of action, with ever) 
individual, may, through the means of moral education, be 
strongly in favor of virtue. 

In view, therefore, of the great modifications to which the 
natural faculties are subject, we say that man learns to be 


’ 


ical arts. 

A child is possessed of all the faculties, which, in maturity 
of years, according to their good or ill training, render « 
man virtuous and happy, or vicious and miserable. We have 
all seen how soon a good child may be spoiled by being ex- 
posed to bad company. Hence we should learn to use th: 

opposite means in order to produce the opposite effect. 

We discover that in childhood the feelings are strong and 
active, whilst reason, at first, lies dormant, and even at riper 
years seems but partially developed, and held in subjection to 
its clamorous subjects, the passions and propensities, which 
it was originally intended to govern and direct. The child, 
for want of knowledge, being incapable of moral induction, 
and, consequently, void of reason, is governed by the impulse 
of its own nature, and the influence of surrounding objects. 
Hence the necessity of the institution of family government, 
and hence the necessity of Infant Education or moral train- 
ing. The character is as yet negative: that is, the feelings 
have acquired neither a virtuous nor a vicious habit of action, 
But the child possesses, in miniature, the faculties, which, if 
rightly formed and cultivated, will render him an ornament to 
society, a blessing to humanity, and the glory of his Creator 
Woilst, on the other hand, if left to the evil bias of its own 
nature, reason itself may become subject to the eyil disposi- 
tion, the man be wretched within himself, a burthen to socie- 
ty, and a curse to humanity. Hence the propriety of the 
exhortation, —*Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.’ 

This subject will be continued in the next No. 


The benevolent have advantage of the envious, even in this 
present life; for the envious man is tormented not only by all 
the ill that befalls himself, but by all the good that happens to 
another; whereas the benevolent man is the better prepared 
to bear his own calamities unruffled, from the complacency 

and serenity he has secured from contemplating the prosperity 
of all around him, The sun of happiness must be totally eclip 

sed, before it can be total darknes withhim! Butthe envious 
man is made gloomy not only by his own cloud, but by auoth.- 
er’s sunshine. He may exclaim with the poet, ‘Dark! dirk! 
amidst a blaze oflight!” Desperate by his own calamities, and 
infuriated also by the prosperity of another, he would fain fiy 

to that hell that is beyond him, to escape that which is within. 





peals to the finer feelings of the soul, to moral principle, to 
justice, virtue, &. 

But the worst feature of all, and the most detestable in its 
effects, is the manner of correction. I mean that angry vin- 
dictive spirit which is manifested by parents when they cor- 
rect their children. I firmly believe that some of the worst 
feelings that human nature is subject to, are engendered in 
the heart during the hours of correction. 
children in an angry mood they will naturally imbibe our 
feelings, and soon we shall see them taking vengeance, in like 


If we correct our 


manner, upon whatever may cross their inclination. 

If ideas are intuitive, feelings are no less so. The military 
array, the fife and the drum, sounding to the battle, fire our 
hearts with a warlike disposition, and we are ready to imbrue 
our hands in the blood of our brother, though we have had 
no quarrel with him. So also if we see one weep our hearts 
sympathize, even though we had not desired it. Thus are we 
instinctively led io imitate others, both in their virtues and 
their vices. 


In short envy is almost the only vice that constantly punishes 
itself in the very act of its commitment; and the envious man 
makes a worse bargain, even than the hypocrite, for the hy) 
ocriite serves the devil without wages—but the envious man 
serves him, not only without reward, but to be punished als» 
for his pains. [LACON. 


Imperial Rov e governed the bodies of men, but did nut &s 
tend her empire further. Papal Rome improved upon imperi- 
al; she made tiara stronger than the diadem; pontiffs nore 
powerful than pretors; and the crosier more victorious than 
the sword. She dvised a sytem so complete in all its parts, 
for the subjugation both of body and of mind, that, like Ar- 
chimides, she asked for but one thing, and that Luther denied 
her: a fulcrum of ignorance on which to rest that lever by 
which she could have balanced the world. 


Of two evils, it is perhaps less injurious to society, that a 


It is on this principle that religious ceremonies goed doctrine should be accompanied by abad life, than that « 





have a salutary effect upon the heart. 
’ I 


ple. We may use the rod till we are tired of whipping, and 


our efforts unless we present our chillren with good exam- 
ples for their imitation, Iu this way the feelings intividually 
will be exercised, and, like the intellectual faculties, by acting, 
they willlearnto act, So, also, by habit they will learn to 
actin acertain way. By exercising the feelings to virtuous 
habits, morality will become congenial and vice incompatible. 
This is whet we call natural religion. 5 

The faculties to act, and the necessity of action, are innate; 








This brings us to remark that the true mode of moral edu-| 
cation consists, not so much in warring incessantly with the 
evil disposition, nor yet in precepts of morality, but in exam- 


moralize till we are weary of talking, and siill we shall fail in 





For the 
Whendoc- 
| trines, radically bad in themselves, are (ransmitted to posterity 


good life should lend its support to a bad doctrine. 
{ sect. if once established, will survive the fouader. 


recommended by the good life of their author, this is to arm « 


harlot with beauty, and to heighten the attractions ofa vain 
and unsound philsosophy. I question if Epicurus and Hume 
have done mankind greater injury by the looseness of their 
doctrines, than by the purity of theirlives. Of such men we 
may more justly exciaim, than of Cesar, ‘confound their vir- 


tues! they have undone the world.’ 


The man of pleasure should more properly be termed the 
man of pain; like Diogenes, he purchased repentance at the 
highest price, and sells the richest reversion for the poorest 
reality. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
ASTOUNDING DISC LOS 
BY J. H. GREEN. 

CHAPTER IIl. 
The Col.’s physician advised him to take medicine, to re- 
duce his system, and give him the appearance of one, rapidly 
sinking under a pulmonary affection. He consented, as such 
a plan was considered the most likely to succeed. It will be 
readily seen, that the design was, to work upon the sympa- 
thies of the officers, and thus procure his enlargement. Nor 
The Col.’s health began to fail. 
‘Vhe drngs acted their appropriate part. Some of his friends 
made vigorous exertions to have him removed to the hospital, 
declaring it necessary for the continuation of life. Others 
were actively engaged in giving forth intimations, and ex- 
pressing their fears that he would die before his trial came on, 
always taking care to assert their confidence of his innocence. 
‘This was a mere ruse, to trick the officers into a consent for 
his removal. But they had mistaken the character of the 
men with whom they were dealing. 


URES! 


were they disappointed. 


They were not to be 
moved by exhibitions of suffering humanity. Their hearts 
had become insensible to human misery and they resisted all 
appeals to sympathy. 

There was now but one alternative for the friends of the 
prisoner. They must apply the drugs more assiduously. till 
they made a mere skeleton of their subject ; and then try the 
virtue of the “almighty dollar.” ‘This now seemed to be the 
only thing that would move the hearts of seven-eighths of 
Such 
were the administrators of public justice, at that time, in New 
Orleans. 


the police judges, marshals, wardens, and prosecutors. 


The greater part, were men, who, at some period of 
their lives, had been steeped chin-deep in infamy. 
were men of wealth and liberally educated. They were men, 
who would shrink from giving an account of their early years. 
Several were verging upon three score years and ten. All 
the wealth they possessed, had been plundered from another 
set of villains, whose misfortune was, a want of sagacity in 

‘eseaping the rapacity of their more accomplished compeers. 
‘That there were a few honorable exceptions must be admit- 
ied, but, Ecould not with a good conscience assert, that one- 
eighth of the police was as honest as is generally the case 
with those city officers, for I have facts to the contrary. 

The whole of that Southern Sodom at an early date, had 
been inundated with this “secret band of brothers,” or this 
traternal band of land pirates. As they became wealthy they 
ceased their usual occupation, and begam to speculate in a 
different way. Having it in their power, they would rob 
even their nearest friends, thus overleaping that common law 

They would do this with the ut- 

most impunity, whenever they saw proper. There was no re- 

The very officers, were many of them, under fictitious 

vames and would assume deceptive titles, for the more suc- 


Some 


of “honor among thieves.” 
dress. 


cesstul perpetration of their villainy. 

The unfortunate prisoner discovered, when it was too late, 
that his supposed HONEST BROTHERHOOD were not what 
their profession had led him to believe. Poor fellow! he had 
not taken enough degrees to learn the full “mystery of iniqui- 
ty." Every effort was made to procure a light bail, but it 
could not be effected. At last an arrangement was made, and 
a stipulated sum, he was placed in charge of a committee, 
who bad him removed to the hospital. The Col. by this time, 
was to appearance, very dangerously ill, He was removed 
to his new quarters, but not permitted to regain his health, 
ieast the spell of their deceit should be broken. 


for 


His visitors 
were numerous. ‘To his face, they appeared his most sincere 
friends. They seemed deeply interested in his welfare and 
made bountiful proffers of sympathy and assistance. His true 
friends, who were capable of rendering him succor, were very 
He had many of the lower class of the brotherhood, 
the novitiates, who were ready to act energetically and in 
xood faith. But the head men—the very individuals, who 
had reaped the spoils of his doings, were his worst enemies. 
‘They had received the lion's share, without leaving the poor 
jackall even the scraps, but turned him over, unaided to the 
tender mercies of a felon’s fate. They had filled their pock- 
ets with the richest of the spoils,and would not now contri- 
bute a penny to reward their benefactor. 

At this time, there were one hundred of the brotherhood in 
ihe city, who might have procured bail; but gratitude found 


few . 
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no place in their hearts. They had also violated their oaths. 
Day after day would parties of his old friends and neighbors 
visit him, both in the prison and hospital. They would tell 
him that arrangements were in progress to effect his escape. 
The whole, however was false, as no action had been taken. 
The prisoner depended much upon a delegation from Dear- 





born county, Indiana, of whom he had a right to claim assist- 
ance; but they, like the rest proved traitors. I have counted | 
thirty different men from that county, who visited him, from | 
time to time. These, athome, were men of good standing, | 
equally respected with other citizens. Several were heading 

men in all the moral and religious enterprizes of the day, and | 
generally individuals of wealth. Two of them, I knew, made | 
great professions of religious enjoyment and zeal. One wasa_ 
very strict church-going man, but with the heart of a Judas. 
His hypocrisy was of such a deep and damning character, I 
can hardly forbear giving his mame. Duty might demand his | 
exposure but for the injury that would be inflicted upon an | 
innocent family. These men may reform. I am delaying ex- | 
I hope ere long, to have an evidence of their sincere 
repentance, but fear they are too far gone, too much in love | 
with the wages of iniquity. 


posure. 


They have too long turned a 
deaf ear to the pitiful cries of the widow and orphan whose 
ruin they have effected, whose natural protector they may | 
have robbed, leaving his injured family in penury and want. 
Some of these who were comparatively poor at the time of | 
the Col.’s downfall, in '32, There is | 
reason to fear that such sudden wealth, obtained without any 
visible means, was not very honorably acquired. 


that honest industry will thus accumulate. 


have since become rich. 


The letters, 
publish, will be accompanied with explanatory notes. 


I shall | 

The | 
persons concerned will recognize their own productions, and I | 
hope to see such a change in their future life, as shall deserve | 
a charitable silence. ButI return from my digression. 

The sworn friends of the prisoner had forsaken him in the 
hour of need and left him single-handed and alone to meet the 
stern rigors of the law. There was no remedy unless in his 
own stratagem, which was now being matured. 
lows. 


It was as fol- 
His brother was to remain in prison as an evidence 
against T., mentioned in the previous chapter, while he was 
to assume all the responsibility of the counterfeit money, 
plates, &c., as wellas alt the other villainies which had been 
charged upon them conjointly. 

The Col. was very sick from the action of the medicines. 
He supposed every effort had been made to bail him, but 
was greatly deceived. 
was formed against him. 


His fate was sealed. A conspiracy 

He suspected foul play, because his 
former associates did not come forward and bailbim. His re- 
moval to the hospital was only a pretence setup by them, that 
might give more time to carry out their treacherous designs. 
He was a prisoner and they were determined to make him 
such the remainder of his life. 


le had his friends, however, | 
warm hearted and true. He was almost worshipped by the 
poorer members of the brotherhood. The richer part envied 


him for his superior skill in his profession and general popu- 





larity, and feared the consequences. In this he differed wide- | 
ly from his brother, who was neither loved nor feared, and 
was only respected from his relationship. When the plan 


was devised for the younger brother to swear the counterfeit | 


money and plates upon T., it was intended by these professed 
friends that he should be caught in his own net, and be thus | 
prevented from rendering the Col. any assistance. 
summation of this plan, I will next detail. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


The con- 


WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
A FEW MORE DESULTORY THOUGTHS. 
BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 
I is the destiny of the human mind to stride forward—to pro- 
gress. It would be as impossible for the intellect to stand still. 
as it would for the waters of the Mississippi to stagnate in their 


bed, or for anything else to happen, which would be contrary 
The mind is ever progressive, and that | 
Man. in| 
many of his attributes, closely resembles Him who made him; | 
and oftimes as I have perused the thread of human reason in | 
its progression through the deep recesses of almost inscrutible 
nature, I have been astonished, and for the time-being, almost | 


to the laws of nature. 
progressiveness in my opinion is almost unlimited. 


worshipped him whom I generally despise. 
Minp, what is it? How has the mind exercised itselfto find | | 
Volumes have been written and much valuable 


out itself! 
time wasted, to ascertain the operations of mind—to geta 
glimpse, if possible, into that subtil labratory, within whose 
recesses are alimenated such a vasi quantity of materials—or 
immaterials if you choose—which oftimes shake kingdoms to | 


| which the blood is oxydised in the lungs 
| its passage throngh to the veins. 


t isseldom | - . ; : : 
It is seldom | in the state of protoxide to the lungs again, to be dosed with ox 


| thomable ocean of Infinity-itself. 
human mind is illimitable in its capacity — nothing can chain 
| it down — nothing can escape its scrutiny. 
Almighty himself, possessing in a great degree, 





Every man who has thoweht, has probably , 
theory im respect to the asseverations of the mind. I am jn. 
clined to believe that the subtil THING electricity, acting up. 
on the well-tuned brain, produces thought. If the brain b. 
in any manner disorganized, or out of tune, the though: 
brought forth will not be harmonious; as would be the case 


their centres. 


|; Were you to attempt playing music upon a harp, whos 


strings were not tuned in that necessary tension to produc: 
harmony. But the subject of the mind is of too delicate a na. 
ture to tamper with in black and white, where our incapacity 
to fathom it comes beneath the attention of so many who 
choose to think differently with ourselves. 


Weare all aware that one thought leads to another—that jj 
we reflect, those reflections bring forth others, and those again 


| others, till by cultivation the mind becomes accustomed to 


thought. ’Tis so in investigations in any branch of science 


As we progress collatera} truths present themsebves, and thes. © 
often lead to greater results, so far as benefitting mankind, than 


the original researches. 


i 

White perusing Liebig’s Animal C hemistry, IT was much | 
struck with one passage. He was explaining the process by { 
, and deoxydised jn | 
The particles of iron in the | 
veins are tn the state of a Protoxide—or one degree of oxida 
tion—but in their passage through to the lungs, they receive 
another dose of oxygen, and go into a state of sesqui or pe: 
oxide—or highest degree of oxydation. 
passage through the system, gives out its oxygen. and returns 
ygen. Now there was one discrepany in this theory. | 


it 


} could not be the salt of iron which Chemists term the Perox 


ide, for that salt will not give out its oxygen with sufficient 


| facility to answer the purpose of nature — therefore the theo 
| ry either must be incorrect, or there must be an iron salt ot 


higher oxidation than the PERoxide—or salt of 
oxidation — of the chemists. 


HIGHEST 
My reliance in the observations 
and experiments of Liebig is such, that [ 
search after the new salt of iron worth striving for. 


considered the 
After a 
series of experiments — after burning my eyes almost ont over 
the glowing crucible, and almost giving up the search in des- 
pair, but still persevering with the glorious “don’t give up 
the ship” before me —I discovered the real PrRoxide of iron, 
and in my mind, established the theory of the Great Liebig 
upon an irrefutable basis. The real—or MY peroxide of iron 
—is a deep brown salt, and gives upits oxygen so freely, that 
| if simply dropped in water, bubbles of the pure gas escape 
| and are dissipated in the air. This new sak will be of the 
greatest benefit to man. Being a cheap salt, it may be used 
for procuring oxygen gas when wanted for experiment, with- 
out the old process of wasting oneself over a chauffer of glow- 
ing coals. It may be used for Diving bells, or forthe furnish- 


| ing of any confined place with pure oxygen; and fora num- 


ber of other purposes where it will solely come into ase 
Thus reading a small passage in a book, led to the discovery 
of asalt which may be of the greatest benefit to mankind. 

It is by following up small things that we arrive at great 
It will lead you toa 
larger one, and this in its turn will Fead you to one of greater 
magniiude, and this again to one of still greater. Itis thus 
with thought. Pursue a first thought, and it will direct you 
into a deeper and a broader stream— continue to trace the 


ones. Itis like tracing a small stream. 


results, and you will find yourself progressing deeper and 
deeper —persevere with an indefatigability which no mind 
has ever doné before, and you will find yourself in the unfa- 
1 myself believe that the 


It isa part of the 
that far 
The 
human mind has just begun to dawn, to receive that light 
which is a precursor of a bright meridian. For ages it hath 
rroveled along, but a twin to the dust whieh chains it for a 


searching unfathomable attribute which he possesses. 


time upon earth; but now it begins to spread its pinions, and 
tv attempt smalt flights into that realm, where in the FUTURE 
There 


isa glorious realm be fore thee, mighty intellect of man! and 


it will soar within sight of the great Jehovah himself. 


my ewn small and benighted one expands, as I see in the fu- 
ture that dazzling realm of thought, where the mind will scan 
beneath it the operations of alt those great laws, whose mere 
effects now cause us wonder and admiration. Tseein the fu- 
ture the realization of all that f have dreamed — MAN’S GREAT 
DESTINY — when the mind shall have reached its full matur?- 
ty, and when ages of cultivation will have given it power to 
| shake off the night which bears it down. I behold now, me- 


This peroxyde, in its | 
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thinks, a great future; long ages have passed, and the human 
intellect hath expanded, and burst the barriers which confines 
it at present, and being free, scans all things. When those 
things which are now hidden under the cloud of night, will be 
illuminated by the mind, into truths proving the glory and 
wisdom of God — when all things too abstract and inscrutible 
for the fledgling to perceive, will be drawa nigh and gazed at 
by the full pinioned mind — when man will be made in the im- 
age of his Maker, then will have arrived the realization of my 
dreams, and the fulfilment of the mind’s destiny. 

The diligent research and close reasoning which distinguish 
many minds at the present day, have led tothe brightest re- 
sults. Perhaps no mind has been exercised so much for the 
good of mankind, as that of Liebig. His close method of 
study and his deep reasoning, combined with his improved 


methods of research, have advanced him beyond the present 
age. His close observations upon the physiology of animal 
and vegetable life, have given a new impulse to those sciences 
— they now stand upon a foundation, which cannot be shaken 
by the churlish reasoning of that sophist, who would bring 
everything forth by chance, and reduce the beautiful order of 
nature to chaos. 

i believe with Dick, that nothing willadvance the cause of 
religion, so rapidly as the study ot the Physical sciences. By 
running through their various branches, the student obtains | 
an idea of the vastness of God's creation —he learns as he | 
peruses Astronomy, that the earth he inhabits is but a mere 
speck in the great universe around him, and it is thus that he 
acquires an idea of the greatness of the Creator. He sees 
around him millions of stars, each one of which he learns isa 
sun with its system of planets revolving around it: then what 
proportion does this mere speck — our earth — bear to the 
whole! “Let us suppose,” says a great Astronomer, “that 
five thousand blades of grass grow on one square yard of sur- 
iace. By calculation then, there will be ten millions on an 
area, covering one square mile long by two-thirds of a mile 
broad. One of these blades of grass will be the proportion 
which our planet bears to (hose which are within the view of 


’ 


the telescope.” How many more are there beyond the very 


limited reach of the telescope! Is not space infinite — bound- 
less on every side — while the utmost reach of our best instru- 
ments are but a span within this infinity? 

The small degree of perfection which man attains, can only 
he acquired by following up closely one particular end, while 
the Creator arrived at perfection in every part of his works. 
Ife who made the myriads of planets and staried them in their 
orbits, bath not been less perfect in the organization of the 
infasoria—a class of being so infinitesimal, that the finest 
achromatic microscope can only be used in viewing them. 
than one of the vast planets which revolves inspace. They 
are all the work of the same hand —they bear the impress of 
the same divinity —and each serves the end most admirably, 
ior what it was created. 

‘These “thoughts” are spun out to some length, without hav- 
ing embodied that information which might and should be con- 
tained ov four pages of foolscap, but indispositien is my apol- 
ogy; with @ hope that if more “thoughts” should be attempt- 
ed, they may be more worthy of perusal. 

CINCINNATI, JULY 7, 1846. 

ln women we hove that which is natural, we admire that 
But a 
system of education that combines the evil of all. and gives us 
the good ef neither; that presents us with the ignorance of 
that which is natural, without its artlessness, and the cunning 


which is acquired, and shun that which is artificial. 


of that which is artificial, without its acquirements; that gives 
us little to admire, less to love, and much to despise; is more 
calculated to procure the female a partner for (he minuet than 
for the marriage, and for the ball than for the bed. 

There is a well known custom prevailing in our criminal | 
courts, of assigning counsel to such prisoners as have no one 
io defend them. On one occasion, the court finding a man 
accused of theft, and without counsel, said to a wag of a law- 
yer who was present, “Mr. 





, please withdraw with the 
prisoner, confer with him, and then give him such counsel as 
may be best for his interest.” The lawyer and his client with- 
drew; and in fifteen or twenty minutes the lawyer returned 
into court, alone. ‘Whereis the prisoner?” asked the court. 
“He has gone, your honor,” said the hopeful legal “limb.” — 
“Your honor told me to give him the best advice I could for 
his interest; anc as he said he was guilty, [thought the best 
counsel § could offer him was to ‘cut and run,’ which he took 
at once.” 


Bvditor’s Departucent. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, JULY 15, 1846. 








EMERSON BENNETT, Epyror. 
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THE CASKET 
This week, is a little late, as we last week predicted it 
would be,— owing to some circumstances we could not well 
avoid —but we shall try, henceforth, to have it punctual to 
the time, and shall also do all in our power to represent an ar- 
ray of talent in its pages unsurpassed by that of any paper in 
the country. Arrangements have already been effected with 
several literary persons of high merit, whose contributions 





will appear somewhat regularly, — besides those old friends — 
at least they seem old friends to us —who came forward at | 
the onset, and who will, we believe, stand by us to the last. To | 
them and to all, we return our sincere, heartfelt thanks for | 
the past, and look forward to the future with bright anticipa- 


tions. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We feel there is an apology due to some of our correspond- 
ents, for an apparent neglect of their articles; but the fact is, } 
the weather has been so extremely hot, and has made us so | 
extremely indolent, that we have avoided writing of all kinds 
as much as possible, —in sooth the very idea of taking up a | 
pen, with the thermometer standing at 100 in the shade, has | 
been sufficient to require the combined exertions of all our 
cooler reasoning powers to keep us in a temperate condition 
of mind. Well, now as we have made the apology, Jet us to | 
business. First on ihe list, comes, 
“To THE MONTGOMERY GUARDS,” by ——; we had a | 
great notion of giving the author's name, in full, but, for fear 
he may have friends whose feelings would be excited by the 
Now John | 

isa very commen name, but has been associated with great 
men, —such as John, “the Bold" — John Milton, the great po- | 
et—John Smith, of Pocahontas notoriety, and various oth- | 


announcement, we shall only give his first, John. 


ers —all of whom have been thrown completely in the shade 
by “Our John,” the poet. Now “Our John” hails from this 
identical city of Cincinnati, and we pride ourself on the fact | 
that there is living genius in the West — genius, too, that will | 
grow brighter by rubbing, like a rusty door-plate; and, like a | 
door-plate, too, let its owner's name stand out with happy | 
Now “Our John” has done the thing, and there is no | 
denying it; he has not only MADE poetry, but SUCH poetry as | 


effect. 


had he seen it—and “hide his diminished head.” We are 
sorry we cannot give the whole of “Our John’s” poem — but, 


really, we have not room; however, lest we should do him and 


’ 


our readers injustice, by suppressing it, altogether, we shall 
present the best, and closing stanzas. After going on ina way 
no other poet would have thought of, (which shows original- 


No mater how John Bull may rage, 
Sir Boby Peel, or Duke Wellington. 

For [rishmen are both sound and sage, 
And Columbia’s fame has each heart won. 


Then Brave montgomerys onwerd go, 
Relume your torch with hapver fate, 
Despite of Great Britain or mexico, 
Your stars shall shine with radiance Great. 
The above is in John’s own style, spelling and all; and we 
advise John’s friends to look to him,— for, we candidly think, 
if he goes on in this way to any great extent, he stands a fair 


i chance ot being immortalized. 


WE ARE GROWING OLD.— This poem, though in many 
parts beautiful, exhibits great haste in composition —in fact 
We 
wish writers to bear in mind that unless their pieces comme 
prepared for the press, they will most probably be laid aside; 
for we have not time nor inclination to make corrections. The 
present piece is under consideration. 


too much so,—many of the lines being out of metre. 


Gop CARES FOR THE LAME.—We have no fault to find 
with the versification of this, but, somehow, it does not exact- 
ly suit us. We hope, however, that the author will not be 
discouraged from sending more, on this account. 


AMERICAN SEETCHES--By the same author, we wish were 





ity,) he thus sweetly, poetically, and patriotically, concludes: | 
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longer. We dislike to publish anything of this nature less than 
two columns in length, and the present will not make over two 
thirds of one. We shall probably insert the one sent, as we 
perceive it is numbered for a centinuation. 

LINES—FOR THE TOMB OF AN INFANT—We do not like 
We have seen much better effusions from the same pen,—ay, 
far, far superior! We speak candidly, and mean no offence. 
SonneT—By the same-—we like better, and shall insert at no 


distant day. By the way we should like those prose articles. 


Epwarp LUNDSEY—AND PROGREsSION—By A. F. D—we 
have just received, but have nut perused for lack of time. 
From a hasty glance, however, we think they are Goop,—and 
the author has our thanks, with the assurance that we shall 
be pleased to receive that “visit.” 

CORRESPONDENCE OF J. H. G. in our next, probably. 

Will Mrs. Oliver, Mrs. Chamberlain, and the Misses Carey 


“awake the muse” in our behalf? Such poetry as theirs nev 
er wearies. Will J. Milton Sanders, Esq. continue his interest 


ing articles? 


LITERARY. 

Lapy'’s ALBUM, (Boston, Mass.,) for July, contains two 
beautiful engravings; the one ‘Feeding the Eaglets,”’ is worth 
the price of the Magazine. It also contains a piece of music, 
and a goodly variety of interesting reading matter, but ——— - 
Now, Mr. Editor, for WE LIKE TO SEE THE 
PAIR THING pont! On the first page appears the following 


paragraph ; 


strictures. 


“Articles in the ALBUM having been extensively copied by 


| the newspaper press, without giving credit for them, we are 


under the necessity of remonstrating against this uncourteous 
act; and, to remove any misapprehensions that may have ex- 
isted on the subject, of saying that nearly every article which 
has appeared in the ALBUM has been prepared expressly for 
this work, either by the editor or paid contributors.” 


Now this is, decidedly, the CooLEST thing we ever read, LN 
HOT WTATHER — from the fact, that IN THIS VERY No. Is 
A POEM, ENTITLED “THE STRANGER,” BY OUR GIFTED 
CONTRIBUTOR Mrs. SopHta H. OLIVER, TAKEN FROM THE 
“CASKET, WORD FOR WORD, WITHOUT A PARTICLE OF 
CREDIT BEING GIVEN To US, WHO PUBIASHED IT ORIGINAL 
FROM THE MS. 
against the uncourteous act” of others copying from the Al- 


And yetthis same editor is “remonstrating 
bum, without “giving credit.” What in the name of com- 
mon sense and justice does he mean? Does he intentionally 
STEAL from Us and ask others to CREDIT HIM FoR ir?) Who 
is “uncourteous?"” Why does he not designate his ORIGINAL 
articles from his SELECTED, and then editors would know 


WHAT tocredit?) We hope he can explain this, satisfactori- 


| ly, —for we are loth to lose our first opinion of him, which 
would have made the veritable John Milton blush — that is, | 


was a good one. 


TREASURY OF Hisrory. — Nos. 5 and 6 have been re- 
ceived. Equalto any of the precedents. ‘Pwenty-five cents 
per single No., and $3 00 whole set, (12.) 
Adee, 107, Fulton St., New York. 

New York OrnGAN.—This is an interesting paper, publish- 
ed in New York. edited by R. T, Trariand J. W. Oxiver, 
| and devoted to the cause of Femperance. 


Address Danict 


Beside temperance 
| matter &c., it contatus poctry, tales, and many spicy articles. — 
It has now reached its 6th volume, which augurs well for its 
The present No., the first of the new volume, 
$1,00 per 


future success. 
we see, has been enlarged, and greatly improved. 
annum, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGHCAL JOURNAL.—The July No. of 
It is edited by O. S. FowLer, 
a gentlemnn whose talents as a Phrenologist are excelled by 


this work has been received. 


none. It is needless to say that ite contents are very interest- 
ing. Wenotice an article in it on Phrenological [develop- 
ments of the Rev. Sidney Smith, accompanied with an engra- 
$1,00 per annum. Fowler & Wells New York. 


ving. 





THAT HASTY PLATE OF SOUP. 

We scarcely take up a paper of late, without being bored 
with the phrase which heads this article. Now for our own 
part, we have become perfectly disgusted with what appears 
to us the most frivolous nonsense. Supposing Scott pip men- 
tion in his letter that he bad hastily partaken of a plate o! 
“soup” — was it such a wonderful affair as to require comment 
from ail the editors of the press from Maine to Texas? We 
care nothing about Gen. Scott’s political opinions, or private 
affairs, but we Do care about this nuisance of nonsense, and 
we think that those who are trying to be witty over it, are 
getting very long ears, remarkably fast. 
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THE CASKET. 





shut out from the world around it! How much we shoul 





Sclected. 


THE YOUNG ARTIST. 
RY PROF. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


— _ and yet we have wandered only a mile and a-half from the high- 
road; for the venerable guide-board is silent, this only is the 
distance of the lowly hamlet from the old sycamore. 

Indeed it is so near that the village children used always on 
Saturday afternoon to follow the stream up to the bridge to 
fish; for there is beneath it, nigh one corner, a fine deep trout- 
hole, in which their dirty naked feet, hanging over the timber 
ends, the holiday rogues would ply their hooks till they could 
no longer see their shadows in the black waters below them, 
then with their loaded baskets, they would start on a nimble 
race homeward, and as twilight gathered the faster they ran; 
for the familiar tales of woodland goblins, remembered then, 


CHAPTER I. 


“Phere be stories tolden in pictures as well as bokes, and) 
cunning paynter doth discourse with his pencil even as a rea- 
dy wryter doth with his pen; and some do think he hath the 
preater honor and the dignity ; inasmuch as genius is more ex- 
celling in artes than in lettres.’ 


The old stage road from Philadelphia to Lancaster, within 
a league or more of the latter place descends abruptly into a 


quickened their pace, lest night should overtake them ere 


narrow glen, through which, over a rocky bed, tumbles a er they reached the school house ; which being the first building 


and noisy brook. Gigantic trees line its rugged banks, and 
form above a leafy canopy, through which the noon-day sun 
scarce penetrates, flecking the dark sward beneath with 
splashes of golden light, and gilding here and there a spark- 


on the village skirts, in the direction of the old bridge, was to 
them safe ground. ‘This school-house was an ancient struc- 
ture, haying existed through three generations of the village 
urchins, the grand chiki sitting at the same hacked and inky 
bench where his grandfather had been first inducted into the 
mysteries of Dilworth. 

It stood at the extremity of the village street, on an open 


ling wave as it leaps upwards in its gambols. Across the 
«tream is thrown a rustic bridge, so old that from the huge 
gaps in its crazy joints, there grow, nourished by the dark, 
rich loam, with which time has filled them, long waving grass, 


: ‘shi that th . green space, where several forest oaks, suffered to remain, 
t t ve y es; so the e passing 5 : 5 
shrubs, aad, cree FOeNe “ne a. riper ; ‘ d © | cast a shade upon its roof and the surrounding lawn, which, 
ye iss r f crossing the bridge | . y 
traveller is scarcely less overshadowe vf bi he ‘4 in summer, was their play ground; the Mere which was a 
han | : fores phic F as hitherto wound. > . > ; 3 : ee 
poonaggicnth en Be. Sea =e up agg ds : nai % stone’s throw in front, being in winter, with its glassy bosom 
le be » str re, with an eye both to ’ ; ; 3 ie 
Oue of the receives of ts —s a j : inviting the skater to his favorite pass-time, substituted for it. 
economy and strength, characteristic of those days when it was| .,.. | Daisris api sae ‘ : 

: . The school house was a square wooden building with a high 


Dutch roof, its low eaves stretching on every side, far beyond 
the outer walls. 


built, is morticed in the trunk ofan aged sycamore, which flings 
broadly above it, its long, white spectral arms, as if its pro- 
tecting genii. — At the foot of the tree, a narrow, rustic wheel- 
road turns off to the right, and following the bank disappears | 
in the intricacies of the overhanging trees. Upon the bark of 
the sycamore, but so near the ground that a horseman would | 
aava * lean from ie pattie * en aren nailed a guide-board, it had become nearly as hard and saooth as the door’stone it- 
fashioned like a man’s hand, with a fore finger extended. — | self 
ae be aga re - pacer amare a “ | The narrow clapboards were covered with initials; and names 
ti fv ; HSS. Ww ay 4 4s : . : 
ain y visi le c aracters, it dou t ess was place it ere by the only traditionally known in the village, were cut deep into the 
tuunders of the bridge itself. With some difficulty, the Sta pe *k k ‘fe clues tecialee teks ao hae 
words, ‘To EpgEN' can be made out by the curious traveller! bene gg Fe APE EES SNe Cree 
» eR p ‘ 4 verter | 1753; while here and there were curious hierogly phics, that 
who may chance in a summer's day to stop and refresh his 
horse and himself in a cool glade, ere he attempts the peril- 
ous passage of the little bridge before him. 


It had four windows placed very high from 





the ground, one on each side of the house; and a single door 
facing the water. An irregulur flat stone, well worn by little 
feet, was laid before it, and the grass, for many yards around 


it, was trodden by the feet of three generations of urchins, till 


Every thing about the school-house was characteristic. 





no man might tell the meaning of, but doubtless meant for 
good honest words and letters 





: there were to be seen, also, 
profiles of more or less merit; men, ell legs and head: scrawls 
with lead pencils or red chalk on the smoother and whiter sur- 
face; names of favorite school girls, now grandmothers; car- 
icatures of the several masters, and the’ usual display of ob- 


‘To EDEN.’ 
This is all the passing traveller knows. 


Not a figure to 
mark the distance, nor the least trace of there ever having 
been any placed there, is visible to the nicest eye. ‘To Eden!’ 
reads the stranger, and passes on his way; and the little fin- 
ger-board which for a moment drew his attention and awak- 
ened atemporary curiosity is soon forgotten! But it shall not 
be so with ourselves dear reader! We are a traveller, not of 
the highways but of the byways; the seeker out of snug rural 
nooks; a lover of shade rather than of sunshine; delighiing 
more in the fragrance of flowsrs, and the green sward that 
clothes the hills and all the vallies round than in the rocky 
turnpike and dusty thoroughfares; beholding more beauty in 
a majestic tree than in a stately tower; more harmony in the 
ham of a bee than in the buzz of the crowd; more beauty in 
a running rivulet than in the finest JET D'EAU; more enjoy- 
ment ina ramble through a wood-land path than a dashing 
drive through Chesnut street; and, although believing that 
truce happiness is to be sought rather in quict corners of the 
world than amid the) splendid pageantries of life, invesied as 
they may be with all the blandishments of art. We will not 
now, therefore, cross the old bridge and travel along the turn- 
pike ; but leaving the highway, turn short into the path at the 
foot of the tree, and follow its windings beside the brook, 
which, after twice:léaping into a cascade of tumbling snow, 
and thrice spreading out into a minature mere, without a rip- 
ple upon the mirror like surface of its breast, dashes riotously 
through a narrow channel, and is lost amid the gloom of the 
deep set forests. 


scene words, that show the corrupt state of the human heart 
even in its earliest existence — one and all characteristics of a 
village school house. 

Dominie Spankie, at the period of our stay, presided over 
the destinies of the three-score-and-ten urchins that consti- 
tuted the juvenile population of the village of Eden; and this 
school house was the realm in which he had reigned for forty 
yeurs; and scarce was there to be found a male inhabitant, un- 
der fifty years of age in the village, whom, in his time, the 
Domine had not had between bis knees, inflicting upop him 
the healthful dicipline of castigation. The Dominie had once 
been a soldier in the wars, having followed Braddock into the 
wilderness, and got much damage, as he asseveraied, by ‘the 
dread onslaught of the wild savages,’ losing two fingers on his 
right hand by the blow of a tomahaw, and one of his eyes by 
an arrow: and it was pleasant of a Saturday evening to him, on 
the stoop of the quiet inn of Eden. to relate his warlike ex- 
ploits, using his ferule, which he never let out of his hand, 
save when sleeping, now as a musket, now as a broadsword, 
to aid illustrating to his wondering listeners, the deeds he had 
seen and of which he had beena part. The Dominie was tall 
of stature, erect and military in his port; with a long and sin- 
ewy frame, marvellously spare of flesh. His hair was thick 
and grey, for he was waxing towards his sixtieth year, and 
being brushed desperately back from his forehead bristled 
But after a brief absence, if we continue! over his head after an exceedingly terrific manner. 
our way, we shail see it issuing in a vale and expanding into a} 
lake of the most picturesque character, with a quiet hamlet of 
« few white cottages, clustered about a snowy spire, on one 
side, and a gentle slope of pasture land, sprinkled with herds 
on the other; while around rise bills with green luxuriant 
swells, either crested with noble forest, or sweepihg down the 
shore, in lawns of brightest verdure. This hamlet is ‘EDEN!’ 
the valley, which you perceive is not a mile in length, and in 
width scarce half as much, is called Eden Valley ; and the lake, 
lively with ducks and geese, and children's adventurous barks, 
sent off with many a shout, from the village shore, is called 
‘Eden Mere’ Is it not beautiful! so still, so quiet, so rural, so 


His long 
habit of command over a regiment of unruly breechlings, had 
settled a frown upon his shaggy brows; and, as nature had 
given him a sort of under-eye-brow, his aspect, combined with 
his sightless orb, when the other was turned upon the offen- 
der, was awful to behold. The Domsinie, indeed governed by 
his eye alone;a look being found sufficient to paralyze the 
stoutest urchin that had the misfortune to incur his wrath. — 
His long service as master, had elevated him in some sense, 
to the dignity of PATER FAMILIAs to the whole village; all 
the souls in which had been in their youth, under his especial 
eye; and from long habit he still felt disposed to look after 
the manners and affairs of his quandem pupils, and they 





d | themselves, from the same force of habit, to yield him rever- 
have lost, had we crossed the old bridge and on to Lancaster, | ence and obedience. So, what with the boys at achool, and 


their fathers at home, the Dominie got to be, save the minis- 
ter, the most important personage in Eden. 
CHAPTER II, 

One sultry Saturday forenoon, in August, about half an hour 
before closing the school, Dominie Spankie sat upon his 
throne which was an arm chair placed upon a platform, raised 
two steps above the floor. Before him, rising one behind the 
other, were ranges of benches filled with the boys, the big- 
gest in the back seats, and littlest, down to three years old 
and under, on the front forms, immediately beneath his terri- 
ble eyes, and only separated from him by the area between 
his desk and their seats. The huge fireplace upon the right 
of his throne, was garnished with a young pine tree and other 
evergreens, and on the broken hearth before it, as the coolest 
spot, was placed a stone pitcher of water with.a tin cup float- 
ing upon its surface. It was a very warm day; and scarcely 
did the light air that came in at the windows lift the leaves of 
the numerous open books, for every book was laid open be- 
fore its owner, and the whole school under the vigilant obser- 
vance of the Dominie, appeared to be studious. Many of the 
younger boys, in truth, were hard at work, from fear of the 
birch, which was laid upon the desk before their eyes, IN TER- 
ROREM ; and BUZZ, BUZZ, BUZZ went their little lips for very 
life. Others hel: their books perpendicularly before their ta- 
ces, and with one eye fixed desperately on the page, kept the 
other askance upon the master, for the Dominie had a way, 
doubtless learned in his wars against the savages, of fling- 
ing his oaken ferule through the air, like a tomahawk, so that it, 
would unerringly light, (so true was his arm from long prac- 
tice,) on the desk in front of any idler, without exactly hitting 
him on the head but giving him a good siar( at the time, with 
asure promise of flagellation; for the flight of the ruler was 
sure to be followed in a voice stern, and loud, by-- 

‘Bring me that ferule, young master!’ when the instrument 
was duly put to its more legitimate use. 

The boys had just come in from recess, when the Dominie 
cast his eyes sternly over the schoolroom, to see if he could 
single out any unlucky juvenile inattentive to his task, his 
ferule balanced across the palm of his left hand, with'the two 
fingers and thumb of the right, gently dallying with its ex- 
tremity. Instantly every soul went to work, and lips moved 
mechanically in the sound of study, though, so far as what 
was repeated from the page before most cf them, was under- 
stood, they might have keen reading Chinese as well as the 
king’s English. The Dominie wore spectacles, (a pair of mas- 
sive iron ones,) that oddly reminded you of the crusading 
knights, or Don Quixotte in the armour, which combined with 
the obliquity of his vision, pat the shrewdest boy at fault in 
guessing, when he happened to lift his face from the desk and 
look over the school, on which point exactly his gaze rested; 
each one, therefore, supposed himself as likely to be the vic- 
So when the Dominie, from time 
to time, looked up, and gravely surveyed the array of boys he 
always gazed upon a praisworthy scene: when apparently sat- 


tim as any of his fellows. 


isfied at the diligent aspect of his schoolroom, he would ejac- 
ulate a gratified HEM, and turn again to his task of ruling 
copy-books, or setting copies for the ensuing week. Althougb 
so strict a disciplinarian, the Dominie, like most men, espe- 
cially schoolmasiers, had fallen into certain habits and meth- 
ods, all of which were well understood by his more sagactous 
pupils, who governed themselves accordingly. One of these 
habits was, while fuling copy-books, always to lift his eye 
when he got ‘to the end of the page, and in setting a copy, 
when he had given the finishing hair stroke to the line. So, 
calculating on these periodical inspections of the school-room, 
the elder and more observing boys, would cleverly manage to 
time their idle moments to tally with his busy ones: and by 
this politic arrangement much room was given for play 
and mischief making. The Dominie wrote very slowly, and 
with great method ; for he prided himself greatly on the beau- 
ty of his penmanship, deeming the art of cilligraphy as im- 
p »rtunt to the schoolmaster, as the knowledge of figures and 
other mysteries, invented to puzzle boys’ brains. 

On the afternoon in question, after having ruled a page for 
‘fine hand,’ he looked up as was his custom, and chanced to des- 
cry an abortive attempt to suppress a laugh, on the faces of 
all the boys in the back forms, and the best part of those on 
the second row of desks. He paused, and his brow darkened , 


but wilily pretending not to observe this unseemingly merri- 
ment, well assured that the cause would soon show itself, he 
husbanded his wrath, and resolved patiently to wait until the 
treason was ripe. Therefore, he turned himself once mere to 
his copy ; and asin the alphabetical arrangement it should 
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menced penning his own euphoneous 
nawe and designation, and both having great favor in his eye, 


begia with D, he com 


he speedily lost the sense of the outrage that had been of- 
fered to his authority and material presence, in the pride of 
-vercising his penmanship on the flowing letters that compose 
{ominie Spankie, A. M. Scarcely had he terminated the ser- 
pentine flourish that indicated the initial of *‘SPANKIBE,’ than a 
stifled burst of choking laughter, from some unlucky urchin, 
eaused him to erect his ears and bend his brows; nevertheless 
he continued to write on; but scarce had he finished the final 
p, turning the tail thereof gracefully back, over the kK, like a 
canopy, than a suppressed iitter from the a. b, c bench at his 
feet, caused him to start up, with a growl of astonishment 
aad wrathful indignation. He glared about the schoolroom 
aud beheld one universal grin on every visage, while the lit- 
tle tremblers at his feet kept up a tittering and giggling they 
in vain tried to suppress by stuffing their sponges and hand- 
\erchiefs into their mouths, two or three in the attempt, even 
forcing tears from their eyes; while fear of the Dominie’s 
wrath, mingling with the cause of their mirth, caused other 
little wretches both to laugh and to ery at one and the same 
moment. 


Sounds so strange as laughter in the school-room, a place 
where a smiling, happy, and cheerful face, seems to be regar- 
ded by most ‘masters’ as ireasonable to their tyrannical rule 
had never been heard before within those old walls. The 
Dominie was thunder-struck. He could scarcely believe that 
he heard what he did hear, saw what he did see! Boys da- 
ring to laughin his presence! Grinning visages surrounded 
him on all sides!’ He shoved back his spectales from his fore- 
head, as was his wontat such times; lowered his thunder-cloud 
looking brows; balanced his ferule, preparatory to a cast, and 
began to squint horribly around in search of a ring leader.— 
At this movement and disposition of his person, there burst 
one universal, uncontrollable shout of laughter from every Ju- 
venile throat, so long and so loud was it, that it was heard in 
the midst of the village, to the infinite wonder and alarm of 
the adult pupils of Dominie Sparkie, who could not devine 
the meaning of so strange a sound coming from such a source. 

‘It's the boys let out 0’ school,’ says one of a group of vil- 
lagers gathered about the inn. 

‘Nay,’ said another, shaking his head, ‘’tis na twal o’ the 
clock, an’ Doominie e’er sticks to the minnit o’t. The lads be 
uncofay.’ 

‘Mercy me! what has come up o'er at the school-houses ay- 





ound? D'ye not hear the childe, Maggy?’ asked one gossip, 

seated knitting in the door of her neighbor across the way. 
‘Gracious, and ‘deed do I! an it's a merry laugh the dears } 

give. Where can the Dominie be away, and it's not noon,’ | 


answered the other, giving a knowing look at the sun as she 
ended. 

‘Mony’s the dee I've heard the skreel when the breechen 
were doon from that awa, but it’s the first time I heard laugh- 
ter,’ said an old scotch woman stopping her whee!, and taking 
a pinch of snuff; ‘Fech! there’s somethin’ in it a’ ye may de- 
pend! cummers.” 

Suddenly Dominie Spankie recovered his voice and his pres- 
ence of mind. ‘Silence! he shouted, ina voice of thunder, 
bringing his ferule down on his desk and his foot on the floor 
ut the same time with terrible emphasis. Instantly the mer- 
riment, save one or two faint notes from the smaller boys, 
ceased, and a portentious silence followed. 

‘What means this outrage on my authority?—who caused 
this laughter? he démanded, in a voice that made the little 
boys shake in their trowsers, and the larger ones looked suffi- 
ciently sober. The only reply was a general direction of eyes 
towards the red brick chimney, which protruded into the room 
followed instantly by a suppressed titter from many of the 
boys, and a loud guffaw, in the back form, from a thick sei, 
clownish lad, about sixteen years old, who almost suffocated 
himself with his fist to keep from giving vent to his cachina- | 
tions. But they were suddenly checked by the ‘ruler,’ which 
whizzed through the air, glanced by his ear, and buried itself 
halfan inch ia the plastering of the wall behind him. The 
Dominie was foaming with rage and could not even articulate 
the words commanding him to bring the ruler. Thelad, how- 
ever, from habit took the instrument in his hand, and leaving 
bis form descended the steep alley between the seais and the 
desk, and held.it forth. Fora few seconds the Dominte paced 
the floor without taking it or noticing him; at lesgth, having 
in some degree conquered his surprise at the event he had 
witnessed, he laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder, witha gripe 
that caused him to roar with pain. 

'Tell me, Davy Dow,’ be cried, im a voice that made the 
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stoutest boy's heart quake, ‘who and what is the cause of this teacher of the humanities to a horde of gracelings like chyselé, 


uproar? Tell me truly, or I will not leave a bone whole in 





who hath inducted thee into Zenophon, taught thee the beau 


your body ! and he shook him as if he would even then fulfil | ties of Cicero, and led thee nota little way in the Hebrew 


his threat. 
‘I didn’t do it, master,’ as wellas he could speak. 
*What—do what? you scape gallows! do what? you wretch- 


{ 


tongue. Say, is it not thou, ungrateful lad, that has done this 
thing?’ Here the indignant dominie pointed with his ferule to- 
wards the painting, which looked so very much like himself in 


ed little villain! shouted Dominie, lifting him from his feet, | his proper person, that he started at the wonderful likeness, 


and shaking him at arm's length. 

‘Make um laugh, sir. Haw, haw, haw.’ 

‘He, he, he," titiered the school. 

*Whai! do I hear laughing again?’ almost yelled the Domi- 
nie, and his eye followed that of the culprit, in the direction 
of the chimney. 

Instantly achange came over his spirit. He beheld, affix- 
ed to the chimney, facing him and the whole school, what no 
man could mistake—an admirable, half-length likeness of him- 
self, carricatured with surprising skill. His spectacles were } 
pictured, thrown up to the top of his forehead, his ruler was 
in his hand, as ifin the act of being cast at some unruly boy, | 
and he was represented in the act of frowning most terribly.— 
It was the exact image of Dominie Spankie. The likeness lv- | 


dicrously correct, and he himself,even if he had never looked ' 
into the mirror, could not but have recognized it. He pip re- | 
cognize it, and saw at once what had excited the risible mus- , 
cles of his slaves, (for what were pupils twenty years ago, but | 
slaves, for six hours in a day!) and he trembled with passion. 
He turned slowly round, and as he did so, the titter, which as 
he detected the carricature, had begun to revive, was sudden- 
ly suppressed. Every face encountered his dark looks, and a | 
porientous silence filled the room, each eye was fixed on his, 
and his to all apearance, was fixed on those of each one. 
There was a long and portentious silence. At length he 
spoke. 

‘Davy Dow, you may return to your seat. Henry Irvine 
come here!’ The permission and command were both given | 
in the calm tones of settled and resolute revenge. 

The clown obeyed with alacrity ; but as he passed the other | 
on his way towards the desk, he whispered to him, ‘I'll be | 
dom'd it he shall strike you, Henry.’ The boy gave him a re- | 
proving yet grateful glance, and said, ‘hush good davy, I de- 
serve it now.’ 

The youth who was called, had leit his seat with a fearless | 
smile. Witha firm light tread, he descended the alley and | 
stood before the Dominie. Hé was about sixteen years of | 
age, with a high white forehead, about which brown hair clus- 
tered in the utmost profusion; his eyes were large black and | 
sparkling with genius. He was strikingly handsome, his figure 
elegant, and his manners graceful. He was evidently far su- | 
perior to his fellows in birth and mental culture, as well as in | 
person. 


| 
} 
} 


Henry Irvine was, in the beautiful language of Scripture, | 
‘the only son of his mother, and she was a widow.’ His father! 
had been the village pastor, until his death, a few years before 
and his successor taking the parsonage, the widow with ; 
scarce a pittance, (for country clergymen seldom do more | 
than make both ends meet,) retired to a lowly dwelling, the | 
residence of a widow in humble life, but better circum- 
stances than herself, who, for a trifling sum, rented her and ' 
her son, part of her tenement. But Henry soon lost his re- | 
maing parent, and to the widow he looked up as a second moth- 
er, and between herself and her son, though nature had given | 
them minds of a different order, there existed the ardent love 
of twin brothers. Davy was roughin person, blunt in man- 
ners, but he possessed a kind heart, and was capable of strong | 


attachment; and, though a clown, bad a heart full of generous | 
feelings to counterbalance his want of refinement. The more 
cultivated and intellectual Henry, appreciated his warm at: | 
tachinent, though Davy’s was an affection more like the shaggy | 
Newfoundland enteriains towards a beloved master, than thet 
fortune, not nature, had placed on the same social level. i 
‘Thee shan't be struck, Henry, Ill be dom’d if thee warn: 
were words that forcibly illustrated the nature and the streagth 
of the attachment of the faithful peasant. Dominie Spankie 
drew up his lengthy figure to its full longitude, and bent a 
withering look upou Heury, who met it with asteady and fear- 


‘ 


less bearing. There was a dead, expecting silence through- 
& P 8 5 

out the room. ‘The humming of the flies that circled above 

the Dominie’s head, was the only thing to beheard. Atlength 


he moved to his throne with direful solemnity. 


‘ilenry Irvine, stand before me!’ 

He silently obeyed. ‘I need not ask,’ continued he point- 
ing to the carricature, ‘ifthat be thy handy work, for none 
else in this school hath that gift of the devil’s art, save thyself. 
Confess. and deny it not, stripling, that it was thyself who hast 
vilified thy preceptor; thy PATER of learning and letters; the 





} and with his bony hands, stroked his long visage, to ascertain 


ifindeed it was present with him and not in the chimney. 

‘I disdain a falsehood, sir, replied the boy, I did do it.’ 

‘Ha! you confess, graceless,’ he cried, clutching his ferule 
tightly. ‘So now will I make an example of thee to the whole 
school. Hold out your right hand.’ 

The boy for a moment, held his breath, and compressed his 
lips as if collecting firmness to undergo the torture, and coolly 


, extended his hand with the open palm upward. It was a soft 


elegantly shaped member, and seemed to quiver instinctively 


, at the pain it was about to endure. The ferule of Dominie 


Spankie was an oaken slab, two feet in length, three inches 
wide the thickness of a man's finger, and full three pounds in 


| weight. Atone extremity it was made concave, like a spoon 


for the purpose of raising blisters on the part it came in con- 


} tactwith. By long handling this instrument of torture, (which 
, is still in vogue in most American country schools,) was high 


ly polished and had become as hard and nearly as dark as ebo- 


| ny. When the offence was not of the first order, or the offen 


der was young, the smooth end of the ferule was graciously 


| used upon his palm; but when the punishment was to be great 


the Dominie was seen to turn the ferule end for end, and bal 
ance itin his fingers with a gratified look, and more than usual 
dexterity. There wasa vein of cruelty, whether natural or 
acquired by along reign of tyranny, is uncertain, running 
through Dominie’s composition, and there is no doubt that he 
delighted in the shrieks of the little victims, and in the blisters 
and blood that followed his blows as truly as ever did a Span- 


| ish Inquisitor, the sufferings of those that had fallen into his 


merciless grasp. Dominie Spankie screwed up bis visage in 
to a develish expression of malignant triumph as he passed his 
fingers gently along the ferule, like an executioner feeling his 


, whip, before inflicting the lash, then suddenly up went the 
_ heavy weapon, and the next instant it descended upon the hand 


with that sharp peculiar ringing rap, which all our male read- 
ers, will remember some, I doubt not, feelingly, while others 
will not only recognize the ruler in question, but also Dominic 
Spankie himself, or I have painted his portrait far less skilful- 
ly with my pen than the luchless Henry did with the pencil. 

A second blow, after an interval long enough for the victim 
to feel the full smart of the pain of the first, fell upon the out- 
stretched pala, now no longer white and soft, but glowing 


| with inflamation. A third, a fourth, a fifth followed, till twelve 
| most cruel and inhuman strokes had lacerated the hand till 


hoth blood and water broke from it, and trickled through his 
fingers to the ground. The brave boy stood it like a martyr 
—a martyr he surely was to the system of education disgrace- 
ful even to a pagan people, and endurable only in a nation of 
serfs yet a system upheld in a Christain land, by ignorant 
pedagogues and sustained and strengihened by the indiffer 


, ence and fears of parents. What right, moral, social, legal— 
| yea, what right soever to punish and lacerate this boy? In- 


terrogation crowds on interrogation, all alike unanswerable. 
But this is no place to discuss the question, though a volume 
that would come home to the hearts and feelings of every pa- 


| rent might be written on this subject. 


‘Now the other hand" said the implacable Dominic, af 
ter reiresbing himselt by drinking the dipper full of water, 
h nded to him by one of the little boys. Not a groan had yet 
escaped the manly sufferer. He bore this species of bastinado 
with a fortitude that should have put to blush the savage cru- 
elty that inflicted it. He held forth his left hand, and it wes 
in like manner blistered 

‘Nay, 1 have not done with you yet, sir,’ said the monster, 
taking a bunch of willow rods down as the youth turned to go 
to hia seat after the infliction of the last blow. ‘Take off your 
jack«t.” 

Hitherto the whole school had looked on with trembling 
sympathy ; one alone, Davy Dow, betraying by his clenched 
fist, set teeth, and flushed face, his resentment at the cruelty in- 
flicted upon his friend, for whom, had he not beén forbidden 
by him, he would have done battle even with the Dominie: 
he now impulsively started to his feet, leaned forward over 
the desk, and shook his fist at him shouting, 

‘Dom thee, if thou touch ‘um again, Tl knock thee doon, 
and be doom’d to thee, if thee ‘rt the Dominic!’ 

Without speaking, Dowinie Spankie advanced in three 
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strides to the seat of this rebel, seized him by the collar with irre- 
sistible force, dragged him across the benches to his desk, and 
Aung him upon the floor with such violence, that for a moment 
he lay there stunned; then casting a glance of mingled threat 
and defiance over the school, he turned towards Henry Ir- 
vine, and repeated his command to take off his coat. 
Never, tyrant!’ cried Henry, roused rather at his friend’s 
treatment, than on account of his own injuries; ‘I have borne 
shame enough. My punishment has already exceeded my 
offence. [have submitted thus far to corporal chastisement, 
because it is in conformity to the vile discipline of schools, but 
I will bear no more, not even on my hand. My back, sir shall 
never be bared to the cat! Iam no slave, to be whipped with 
Custom has made a distinction between blows on the 
hand and those on the body, and I have hitherto submitted to 
the least degrading. But I shall do so no lounger.’ 
He stepped back as he spoke and proudly folded his arms. 
‘Strip, sir!” thandered the infuriated Dominie. 
‘Never! vas the quiet and firm reply. 
‘Then I will tear thy garments from thy shoulders, strip 
thee to the skin, and give thee a castigation that thy upstart 








stripes. 


pride will not stomach.’ : 

‘Touch me at your peril,’ said the boy, ina determined tone, 
as the Dominie advanced to seize him. ; 

Heedless of the warning and never dreaming of the resis- 
tance from a pupil, the furious pedagogue placed his hand up- 
on the shoulder of the spirited lad, and instantly received a 
blow in the breast that between surprise and pain, caused him 
to start back. But, recovering himself, he made a second and 
more furious attempt to seize upon him, when a heavier and 
well directed blow on the side of the head, from Davy Dow, 
who had got tohis feet, knocked him heavily against the 
chimney. Before he could recover himself the gallant fel- 
lows followed up their success and inflicted upon his sacred 
person the soundest pummelling ever a magister of bs village 
school received, and one certainly that was most richly de- 
served. The uproarous shouts of the tiny boys when they 
saw their master HORS DU COMBAT; the cries of terrified 
little ones; the mingled shouts and hurrahs, who can describe? 
The terrible ferule was broken in two; the bunch of rods 
scattered to the winds, by willing hands; and the school-room, 
save by a few chickea hearted urchins, who, by remaining, 
hoped. to avert)the Dominie’s wrath when he should recover, 
was instantly deserted, and the disfranchised boys, half fran- 
tic with tremulous joy, were seen flying and shouting in every 
direction over the green. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP BRITANNIA. 
FIFTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


- —— 


The steamship Britannia arrived at Boston on Saturday 
morning, and was received in Philadelphia by express, from 
whence it was communicated to the Baltimore Sun by Mag- 
netic Telegraph, some twenty-four hours in advance of the 
mail. 

‘This news is of considerable importance, and very interes- 
ting, particularly so far as relates to the reception of the news 
of the victories of Gen. Taylor on the Rio Grande. 


The corn bill has triumphed in the committee of the whole 
in the House of Lords by a majority of thirty three. 
quently all fears as to its final passage are at an end, and a 
rich market for our superabundant crops of bread-stuffs may 
now be confidently anticipated. 


Conse- 


There has beena decline of one eighth pence in the Cotton 
market, though the demand continued steady. 

In England<aad Ireland the wheat and potato, as well as 
othef crops,. have a fine and prosperous appearance, and the 
prospect of.a plentiful harvest was considered good on the 
19th ult., when the Britannia sailed. It seems, therefore, that 
we have monopolized all the rain in this direction, unless the 
storm clouds have paid them a later visit. 

Sir Robert Peel's retirement is more confidently spoken of 
than by former arrivals —there is, however, nothing positive 
known yet with regard to his intentions in this respect. It is 
based on the supposition, that on the completion of his great 
measures he will retire from active life. 

‘The war between the United States and Mexico engrosses 
public attention. The victories of the Americans on the Rio 
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France from sympathy for the Mexicans to contempt. This 
change of opinion, however, is as unjust to the Mexicans as 
the former feeling was to the Americans. The Mexicans de- 
serve much credit for their gallant stand, and it was only the 
superior tact and energy of General Taylor and his brave lit- 
tle army that overthrew them. 


M. Guizot’s organ is still pointing out the necessity and pol- 
icy of France and England interfering by a joint action of 
some kind to protect Mexico from what it terms the rapacious 
and tyrannical conduct of the United States in seizing on the 
territory of a weak and unfortunate nation. The government 
organ, however, does not touch on the subject, and the pro- 
bability is that the organ of M. Guizot is used asa feeler to 
ascertain the views of the people in regard to such movement. 
Le Compte the attempted assassin of Louis Philippe, King 
of the French, has been executed. This announcement will 
be received with universal surprise, as this unfortunate man 
has heretofore been uniformly represented as laboring under a 
singular delusion, nearly approaching to insanity. 

DEATH oF THE Pore oF RomE.—His Holiness the Pope 
of Rome is dead, having expired suddenly on the first of June. 
Cardinal Franzonio, it is said, is the person most likely to 
succeed him. 

New STEAMSHIPS.—Three or four steamships for weekly 
communications between the United Statesand Great Britain 
are constructing by the same builders and engineers who built 
the Cambria, and steamships of the British and North Ameri- 
can line. Tue Messrs. Cunard are to have the contract. 

Dr. Ellis, professor of Hydropathy, has been held to bail for 
manslaughter for causing the death ofa patient by administer- 
ing the cold water system. 

The heat was greater in Paris the week before the 15th of 
June than for some years. The thermometer marked, in the 
shade, 884 deg. of Farenheit. The English papers speak of the | 
month of June being the hottest experienced in that country 
for sixteen years. The number of deaths recured from being | 
struck by the Sunis very numerous. 

Wheat has declined in the Liverpoolcorn Market, between 
the 15th of May, and the 16th of June, from 57s to 52s. 10d. 
per quarter. Flour is also lower. 

Apprehensions were entertained in Hollatid of a failure of 
the rye and potato crop. 





HeaT.—The warm weather has almost stopped our opera- 
tions. Yesterday we found it nearly impossible to work our 
press. The rollers melted down as fast as they could be put 
in. On Sunday the thermometer ranged at noon, at from 94 


% : 
Spicingas, 

Two Dutchmen, who built and used in common a small 
bridge over a little stream which ran through their farms, had 
a dispute concerning certain repairs which it required, after a 
time, one of them deolining to bear any portion of the expense 
Fi- 
nally, the aggrieved party went to a neighboring lawyer, and 
placing ten dollars in his hand, said, “I'll give you all dish mo- 
moneys, if you'll make Hans do justice mit de pridge.” “How 
much will it cost to repair the bridge?” asked the honest coun- 
sellor of the determined litigant? ‘Well, den, not more ash 
five tolar,” replied the Dutchman. 


necessary to the purchase of two or three new planks. 


“Very well,” said the law- 
yer, pocketing one of his notes and giving him the other, 
“take this, and go and get the bridge repaired: it’s the best 


’ 


course you can take.” ‘Yaas,” said the Dutchman, slowly, 
“y-a-a-s; dat ish more better as to quarrel mit Hans;’’ but as 
he went along home, he shook his head frequently, as if una- 
ble after all quite clearly to sce how he had gained anything 
by going to law. On another occasion proceedings were 
“neutralized” between the same parties by the same lawyer, 
in acase of dog shooting. ‘Did you shoot the complainant's 
dog?” said the counsellor to the trespasser. 
him, but let him broye it!’ “Well, what was your dog 
worth!” asked the lawyer of the other. 


“VYaas, I shot 


“Well, den, he wasnt 
wort’ not’ing, but I mean to make him pay the wort’ of him, 
for shootin’ him!” 

An apparently unsophisticated youth went into one of our 
refectories a few days ago, and asked for something to appease 
his hunger. The keeper gave hima very good dinner, after 
which the youth said to his friend: if you ever come up our 
way, call. 

That won't pay. Your dinner is a quarter. 

O, Taint no money, but if you'll come up to Allegheny coun- 
ty, I'll give you a better dinner for nothing! 

Why, said the keeper, you're very cool. 

Why yes, I'm a very coolchap, so much so, that mother al- 
ways made me standin the paniry in hot weather to keep 


| meat from spoiling! 


‘Please to tell me the time of day?” said a little boy enter- 
ing agrocery. ‘Twelve o'clock,” answered the grocer. The 
Did- 
‘nt Ijust now tell you it was twelve o'clock?” said the man.—— 
“Yes sir” replied the boy, “but that was for mother, and this 
is for another woman.” 


boy immediately returned and asked the same question. 








to 97 degrees. 
two persons being sun-struck one of whom died. (St. Louis 
REPUBLICAN, July 8. 


AN ATTACK.—We learn from the clerk of the Red Wing, 
from St. Peters, that some apprehension was entertained that 
an attack would be made on Fort Snelling, by the Chippewas 
for the purpose of recovering two Sioux Indians, in custody 
there on the charge of killing a Chippewa. The two men had 
been given up by their tribe, and the friends of the murdered 
man were Clamorous to get possession of them, that they might 
inflict summary vengeance. ‘There was one company of Uni- 
ted States troops at the Fort, comprising sixty men. 

[St. Louis Reporter, July 4th 


ers, visiting several of the adjacent counties and as long as we 
have lived in Ohio, we can safely say we never have'seen a 
more abundant harvest. The wheatis now ripe, and every 
man who can swing a cradle or handle a sickle, is atit. A 
few days more of this fine weather, and all will be secured 
rod in capital order. [CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER. 


Tue Army.—The U.S. Brig St. Lawrence arrived at Pen- 
sacola on the 25th ult., from Brazos St. Jago. The Pensaco- 
la Democrat reports that the day the Lawrence left Brazos 
she was boarded by the pilot who stated that an express had 
reached General Taylor's camp at Matamoras, sueing for 
peace. 





Letrers oF MARQUE.—~ The Philadelphia U. S. Gazette 
of the 30th ult., says: 

We understand that the President will, in a few days, send 
a message to Congress, recommending the issue of Letter of 
Marque Commissions. This is done in consequence of a letter 
received by the Department from the U.S. Consul at Rio de 
Janeiro, in which it was stated that a gang of Buccaneers was 
afloat under the Mexican flag, on the seas in that vicinity, and 





Grande has changed public feeling both in England and 





had recently overhauled a British vessel. 


Yesterday from 94 to 96 degrees. We hear of | 


THe HARvEsT.—We have spent two days among the farm- 


LEb3 

Tuis paper will be issued every Wednesday, and will com- 

prise two volumes per year, of over 200 pages each, with an 

index ere each volume—making it a desirable 
| work for binding. 

The contents will be mostly or wholly original, from the 

pens of some of the best writers in the country, and will con- 


sist of 
POETRY, TALES, ESSAYS, &c. 

All of which shall bear a high moral and intellectual tone; 
and the Editor pledges himself that nothing of an immoral ter- 
dency, nothing ofa partisan or sectarian nature, shall be ac- 
mitted. 
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Are authorized to receive subscriptions for the CaskEeT 
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Depot, 1044, MAIN StT., where the Casket can alsa be pro- 
cured in single Nos., at 5 cts. each. 
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to him will be promptly attended to. 
DWIGHT C. CLEVELAND, 
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also the QUARTERLY JOURNAL AND REVIEW. All subscrip- 
tions paid to him will receive prompt attention. 
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